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Here Is What 
and 


FOR THE U. S. ARMY 


10 
> 
1.00 
6.00 
10.00 
19.36 


will buy 1 set insignia. 
will buy 1 dozen bandages. 
will buy 1 arm splint. 

will buy 1 anti-tank shell. 
will buy 1 tent. 

will buy one 81-mm trench 
mortar shell. 

will buy 17 surgical beds. 
will buy 1 motor trailer. 
will buy 1 reconnaisance 
car. 

will buy 1 pontoon bridge. 


ees 
FOR THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 


$  .10 will buy 5 cartridges, .45 cali- 
ber. 

will buy 12 yards barbed wire. 
will buy 1 intrenching shovel. 
will buy 1 round for a 37- 
millimeter anti-tank gun. 
will buy 1 steel helmet. 

will buy 1 field telephone. 
will buy 1 wall tent complete. 
will buy 1 field range com- 
plete. 

will fire a 50-caliber anti-air- 
craft machine gun 1,000 times. 
will buy 1 submachine gun. 


‘tildes 
FOR THE U. S. NAVY 


$  .50 will buy enough fuel oil to 
run a destroyer 1 mile. 


370.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 


15,000.00 


0 
1.00 
3.50 


4.00 
18.75 
37.50 
75.00 

240.00 


321.00 


5.00 
18.75 


will buy a life ring. 

will buy the principal items 
of a chemical warfare protec- 
tion outfit. 

85.00 will buy a set of signal flags 
for a torpedo boat. 


185.00 will buy five fragmentation 


bombs. 
243.50 will buy a radio receiver. 


375.00 will buy two depth bombs or 


one diving outfit. 
250,000.00 will buy one mosquito boat. 
Das 
FOR THE COAST GUARD 
6.31 
30.00 
40.00 


75.00 
226.00 


will buy 1 projectile. 

will buy 1 breeches buoy. 
will buy 1 cannister. 

will buy 1 shot line. 

will buy 1 Lyle gun (shoots 
line from buoy to shore). 
3,955.00 will buy 1 radio communica- 
tion truck (without equip- 
ment). 


Your War Savings Stamps 
Bonds Will Buy 


There are ways and ways for 
the Government to present its case 
to the American public but the 
way the School Press Review, the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, the Advisers Association 
and all other school press periodi- 
cals, associations and advisers 
groups want to present the many 
appeals to the students who read, 
write and support their publica- 
tions across the entire country, is 
the way it will best appeal to the 
boys and girls toward whom it is 
directed. 

Reprinted here are some simple 
facts given in straightforward 
fashion from a little leaflet that 
came to the CSPA office. These 
are understandable, easily grasped, 
readily presentable. Around these, 
editors and advisers may build 
campaigns within the scope of 
their paper’s influence and also 
within the financial grasp of the 
students themselves. 

Set a goal previously agreed 
upon and campaign earnestly to 
buy a tent, a shell, a chemical out- 
fit, a bed, a parachute—something 
tangible, definite, reachable—and 
reach it! 

Set a more limited goal for a 
week or a month or a term; start 
within easy reach and set a higher 
goal each time. 

Here are incentives that school 
people can understand. 

Let’s go! 
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FOR THE AIR CORPS 


30 
1.50 


will buy 1 message bag. 
will buy 1 pair flying 
gloves. 

will buy first aid aeronaut- 
ics kit. 

will buy 1 winter flying 
jacket. 

will buy 1 bombardier kit. 
will buy 1 parachute. 
will buy 1 pilot flying 
clothing and equipment. 
will buy 1 aerial camera. 
will buy one pursuit plane. 
will buy a_ two - engine 
bomber. 
will buy a 
bomber. 


lcs 


10 CENTS IN WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 
will pay for 5 cartridges 
ellie 
25 CENTS IN WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


will provide a soldier’s mess kit 


aR 
$1.50 IN WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
pays for a first aid kit 
wwiilicen 
$2.00 IN WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
is what one blanket costs 
atin. 
$8.00 IN WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
will buy 2 steel helmets 


tills: 


5.00 
18.75 


52.00 
150.00 
260.00 


3,400.00 
30,000.00 
150,000.00 
250,000.00 


four-engine 


War Experiences Told 


The Franklin Press, publication of 
Franklin High, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, recently carried an arresting inter- 
view with a girl student who was on 
Kauai Island the morning of Decem- 
ber 7 when the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor. The girl is Yvonne Neely, a 
war refugee from Hawaii, and the 
writer is Rae Comerford, feature editor 
of The Press. Yvonne was the last 
white girl to leave Kauai—both her 
parents are still there serving in the 
war effort. The Argentian, of Argen- 
tine High, Kansas City, Kansas, pub- 
lished a letter from a former student 
who is a prisoner of war in Japan. Mar- 
tin Boyle, a corporal in the Marine 
Corps, fell into the hands of the enemy 
ten days after the declaration of war. 
The Argentian quotes from his letter: 
“We are eating rice, bread, and soup 
with an occasional egg, sweet potato, 
or a piece of fish.” 
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Responsibility of the School Newspaper 
in Time of War 


By JULIA D. PRYOR 
Adviser, The Orange and Blue 


HEN we become aware that 

more than half a million school 

journalists have mobilized for 
the duration of the war, and, through 
some 25,000 student publications are 
sharing in the interpreting of the demo- 
cratic way of life, to say nothing of 
publishing news and information to 
help along the cause of American 
freedom, then we know that the school 
newspaper has a real job on its hands. 

These figures were included in the 
letter sent to President Roosevelt im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor by the 
Advisory Board of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, speaking for 
that organization, for the Advisers As- 
sociation of the CSPA, and for the 
National Council of Scholastic Press 
Associations, when it placed its person- 
nel and facilities at the disposal of the 
Government for the duration of the 
war. 

Anticipating the entry of America in 
World War II, the Scholastic Editor, 
October, 1941, urged boys and girls to 
uphold the democratic, ethical, and 
scientific principles of our Republic 
with the statement: “The scholastic 
journalist probably has a greater op- 
portunity in this national emergency 
thar any other student. Through 
scholastic publications he can help 
youth to have the faith and the forti- 
tude, the vision and valor, the courage 
and confidence to face the future”. 

Then comes Quill and Scroll, De- 
cember, 1941, rededicating its member- 
ship “to the cause of truth and justice 
to stand with our government at the 
ramparts ready to do our small part 
in the battle of free men for liberty 
and the democratic way of life”’. 

Many other scholastic press groups, 
student journalists and advisers have 
cffered to do all they can to win the 
war, and we have but to read our ex- 
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Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


changes to know that it is true. 


FYE days after the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, the Los An- 
geles Journalism Teachers’ Association 
emphasized the importance of schol- 
astic mediums of communication in 
these resolutions presented to the Los 
Angeles Board of Education: 

1. “That school newspapers already 
exist as well-established organs of 
communication between home and 
school; 

2. “That they are recognized as 
serving no interests save those of the 
students; they may therefore, be ac- 
cepted with confidence and without 
suspicion of bearing subversive propa- 
ganda; 

3. “That for these reasons, school 
newspapers can perform a distinct serv- 
ice in conveying messages to the homes 
from the schools, in acquainting par- 
ents with steps being taken to assure 
the safety of their children and inte. - 


This timely article was presented as 
a paper at a journalism panel discussion 
on Teaching Trends during the 1942 
Summer Session at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. Those partici- 
pating in the panel were members of 
the course on The Newspaper and So- 
ciety conducted by Professor Ralph L. 
Crosman, Dean of the College of Jour- 
nalism at the University. Upon the 
conclusion of the panel, Prof. Crosman 
told Miss Pryor he had received a re- 
quest from the Editor of The Review 
for articles which might emanate from 
his class during the course of the sum- 
mer and suggested that she forward 
her paper. 

We are grateful to Prof. Crosman 
for his thoughtful cooperation in bring- 
ing our request for papers to the at- 
tention of his class and to Miss Pryor 
for her kindness in placing this valued 
summary of the current situation before 
our readers at such an appropriate 
time. 


preting the attitude of the school.” 
No sooner had the student body of 
the Grover Cleveland High School 2f 
St. Louis, Mo., heard, over the radio, 
in a stilled and tense auditorium, the 
voice of the President asking the Con- 
gress of the United States to declare 
war against our enemies, than the staff 
of the school newspaper, The Orange 
and Blue appointed itself to a high 
mission, to help Cleveland help win 
the war. Soon a committee was in the 
office of Colonel H. D. McBride, the 
then-announced, but long-in-action De- 
fense Co-ordinator for the St. Louis 
area, and that week’s issue of the paper 
contained the interview in which was 
outlined his plan for the defense of 
St. Louis and his admonishment to 
the schools to go right on with the 
job of educating boys and girls to pre- 
pare themselves physically, mentally, 
and spiritually for whatever tasks lie 


ahead. 
_ followed the onrushing de- 


sire of high school students to 
help win the war. Donations of blood 
to the Red Cross blood bank; a setting 
up of a drill corps; first aid instruc- 
tion; Red Cross knitting, etc.; the mak- 
ing of airplane models under govern- 
ment direction; radio speeches;  stu- 
dent music participation; air raid 
drills; stamp and bond sales; salvag- 
ing of paper, etc.; sugar rationing; 
these, and many other activities orga- 
nized by the faculty have been to ex- 
plain, to publicize, to summarize in 
the newspaper. In addition, a special 
committee has had charge of search- 
ing daily papers and other sources of 
information regarding Cleveland’s men 
in the service. Incidentally, how proud 
was the staff to be able to report that 
Ace O’Hare had once attended Cleve- 
land High School. 


All in all, the school newspaper as 
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well as the schools of America—if one 
may judge from this one record, has 
accomplished much in the past months, 
and the war effort has held the center 
of attention. 

Naturally, the scholastic press is 
publicizing all. branches of Uncle 
Sam’s service. 

In addition to the publicizing of ali 
war activity within the school, the staff 
of the Orange and Blue has made use 
of all pictorial material it could afford 
to pay for. A picture insert, full-page 
size, depicting school life in general 
has given opportunity for expression 
of war aims and activity both by pic- 
ture, decoration, and cartoon. The 
page is made up by the art and pho- 
tographic staff and done by plano- 
graph. It has been paid for out of 
subscriptions, for since its inclusion, 
the subscription list has grown from a 
thousand to eighteen hundred. 

There can be no doubt that the news- 
paper, reflectng school opinion, and in 
turn creating opinion, has one of the 
greatest opportunities for constructive 
propaganda that the program of edu- 
cation offers. Here lies the great re- 
sponsibility for performing the above- 
mentioned tasks, and no high school 
or college can afford to economize on 
its paper at this crisis. Here is the op- 
portunity for building the morale of 
youth who are going out, before we 
know it, both to fight for our liberty 
and to rebuild the world when the 
crisis is over. The importance of this 
work is so great that one wonders if 
these high school and college papers, 
always hard pressed for funds, should 
not be subsidized that they may carry 
out so great a program. 


CCORDING to Mr. John W. 

Studebaker,'! U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, the Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the staff of- 
ficials of the Federal Security Agency 
is this year managing the expenditure 
of more than $116,000,000 of appro- 
priations to accomplish through schools 
and colleges in about 10,000 commu- 
nities, purposes vital to the success of 
the war. 


Can we not, as advisers in news- 
paper work anticipate what these pur- 
poses are? 

Are not teachers going to have to 
know a new science of physical geog- 
raphy, of political geography, of eco- 
nomic geography? 

Is not morale building participation 
in war work? 

Shall not the government expect us 
to publish and interpret releases and 


1 John W. Studebaker: NEA Journal, May, 
1942. 
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special instructions which are to be 
carried home to parents? 

Isn’t our job to advertise new books, 
maps, and other materials for under- 
standing our place in the sun? 

Shan’t we be expected to publicize 
nutritional and consumer guidance? 

Isn’t there place in our pages for 
propaganda for uniting Latin-America 
with our interests? 

Do we not have to advertise every 
school movement to help Uncle Sam? 

Shouldn’t Victory Gardens be pub- 
licized and greatly encouraged? 

Shall we not set the pattern of think- 
ing that shall lead our students to see 
that many must go into industrial life 
and help them see how different all 
life is to be in the immediate future? 


1943 Contest 
Deadlines ... 


Newspapers—January 13, 1943. 
Magazines—February 3, 1943. 


All Elementary Publications en- 
ter January 13, 1943. 


Publications people know what 
a deadline is and why it has to be 
established. Here are the dates 
all will need to know for entering 
their newspapers and magazines in 
the 19th Annual CSPA Contests. 


Cannot the columns of the paper 
lead students to see that all can “Stand 
Where You Are and Fight’! by fight- 
ing the Fifth Columnists of bigotry, 
hatred, prejudice, and intolerance? 

How can we best teach the differ- 
ence between good and bad propa- 
ganda? Isn’t it our job? 

Isn’t it important for us to empha- 
size the great health program? 

Isn’t it worth something to our 
school families to read an expression 
of comfort when a dear son goes out 
of life in battle? 

Is it not our task to keep the light 
of hope, good will, and faith burning 
in the community? 

Are we sure that our students really 
understand the Democratic Way of 
Life and whether it is worth fighting 
for? 

If, somehow the school newspaper 
can make them see their “Larger selves 
that walk the sky”, America’s students 
will respond in the time of war. 


1 Willard E. Givens: 
the NEA Journal. 
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1942-3 Review Covers 


As announced in the October Re- 
view, the covers for this magazine will 
carry a patriotic theme throughout 
the current school year. 

In October, through the kindness 
of Miss Dora C. Ulrici, adviser to The 
Joplimo, yearbook of the Joplin, Mo., 
Senior High School, an_ illustration 
from that book appeared on the cover 
of the Review. 

The November issue carried a plate 
from Spin-Drift of Santa-Monica, Cal., 
Junior College through the kindness 
of Mr. Verne B. Brown. 

In this issue we carry an illustra- 
tion from The Trumpeter, Grant 
Community High School, Ingleside, 
Ill., of which Mr. Clyde C. Hill is the 
adviser. The January cover will be 
from The Purple and Gold, Cathe- 
dral Latin School, Cleveland, Ohio, of 
which Brother Michael L. Voelker, 
S. M.. is adviser. 

Mrs. Stella G. Dakin, adviser to 
Effessness, state Normal School, Farm- 
ington, Maine, has granted permission 
for the use of a plate from her book 
for the February number. The adviser 
to The Cynosure, Central High 
School, Fargo, N. D., Mr. Clinton F. 
Schonberger, has kindly consented to 
supply the picture for the March 
cover. The April number, as usual, 
will carry a picture closely related to 
the 1943 Convention and will carry 
the usual Contest and Convention re- 
ports. The May issue will carry an il- 
lustration from Culver, Indiana, Mili- 
tary Academy Roll Call through the 
courtesy of Mr. Alfred T. Hill. 

The thanks of the Association are 
due to these advisers for their splendid 
cooperation in editing The Review. 
We believe this to be the only publi- 
cation in the United States that makes 
a practice of featuring cover illustra- 
tions exclusively from student year- 
books. Our confidence in the artistic 
beauty, the superb photography, and 
the timely suggestiveness of the illus- 
trations has never been disabused. 


Bends “End” Dictators 


The John Hay Ledger, John Hay 
High, Cleveland, Ohio, told of a very 
interesting poster designed by a girl 
artist in the school, Marion Mularo. 
The idea is to hang the dictator by 
buying War Stamps and Bonds. The 
poster features a scaffold with 13 steps 
and every time the sales exceed $200 
one of the figures of the three dic- 
tators advances a step, until $2600 
worth are bought and then it’s off 
with his head. When one is hanged 
then the next figures start up the steps 
until both climb to the top and “bingo, 
it’s as easy as that!” 
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The Wilsonian Goes to Press 


cae The Wilsonian, biweekly newspaper of a junior high 
school of 1100 enrollment is the activity of more than thirty 

students and faculty advisers in a 10th grade social living class, 
printing, typing and art classes of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Pasadena, Cal. This interesting series of photographs pre- 
pared by the editors of the Wilsonian shows the paper going to press 
step by step. These pictures show the typical process which is re- 
peated regularly in schools throughout the country as 25,000 student 
publications are published to serve alike the school, the community 
and the nation. 


+x 

Touchdown! Watchful girl reporter takes down details of the last 
play as she follows the game from the sideline. Girls have proved themselves 
just as capable as boys in covering sports—some even write sports columns. 


_— 


Burning the keys! Reporter types up copy for the editors from her 
hand-written story—sometimes composes directly from the notes. Miss Vera 
Rogers, newswriting adviser, looks on. 


———— 


Hold it! Wilsonian photographer 
takes picture of an outstanding student for 
the coming issue. He does his own develop- 
ing and printing. Mr. W. E. Pickett, pho- 
tography adviser, supervises the “shooting”’. 


—_—_— > 


“Keep ’Em Flying” is the subject 
being illustrated on block prints by these 
Wilsonian artists. The quotation was used 
as the graduation theme of the senior class. 
Mrs. Elva McMichael, art adviser, approves 
the design. 


Editors at Work! Copy handed in 
for publication is read over carefully by 
editors and possible “follow-ups” are assign- 
ed for the next issue. Editors have worked 
themselves up from the bottom and each 
is competent in his own field. 


——— > 


Copy is linotyped. The Wilsonian 
is linotyped at the office of a small com- 
munity newspaper, and student proofread- 
ers correct the galley proofs. The lead is 
then brought to the school print shop. 


A ll 


“Linotype Lead Is Put to Bed” is the 
topic head put on this picture by Wilsonian 
editors. Working from lay-out patterns 
made by clipping and pasting galley proofs 
on dummy, editors and printing students 
prepare forms for the press. 


>_> 


“She’s Rolling!” Student printer 
feeds press to fill order for 1100 copies to 
be put out “in no time”. As soon as the 
ink is dry the paper will be rushed to the 
circulation staff for distribution. 


<_—*"*"*"*_""""@ 


It’s out today!” Circulation staff 
folds, counts and distributes the Wilsonian 
to different classes. More than 100 are pre- 
pared for mailing to outside readers and ex- 
change publications. 


a ee 


Hot off the press! Students share 
each other’s copies of the Wilsonian at 
lunch time on the campus. The staff also 
maintains a Newsflash Board in the main 
hall of the school for “last minute infor- 
mation”’. 
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A YEAR SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


Soon, it will be a year since Pearl Harbor. 

Before that day and as it became evident we could not 
stay out of the War, the student editors of the United States 
had taken “America”, and “Democracy”, as their major 
themes of editorial expression. Since then, the war effort 
in its many phases has occupied every inch of the paper 
that could be devoted to it. 

The editors have done a splendid job, one of which they 
may well be proud. Their subscribers, too, have taken an 
added interest in their school publications to which the in- 
creased sales and the rising subscription lists give adequate 
testimony. 

There are darker days ahead, days in which all past ef- 
forts may seem as nothing. Whether we be adviser, editor, 
or subscriber, unflagging zeal must accompany our guiding 
principles until we go all out for Victory the day that great 
issue is being sent to press. 


Ta oF 

The following editorial tells such a powerful story of the 
influence of the school press to the readers of the Bulletin, 
published monthly by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion “for those interested in public health and the admin- 
istrative aspects of tuberculosis”, that it is reprinted here 
without further comment. The annual project of the 
CSPA—NTA for the sale of Christmas seals and the 
stories appearing in the October, November and December 
issues of The Review for several years past are familiar 
to all CSPA members and the readers of this magazine. 


POWER OF SCHOOL PRESS 


The school press project, co-sponsored this year, as for 
the last five years, by the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the National Tuberculosis Association, is a short, 
direct, powerful channel to a large proportion of the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school students of today— 
a powerful, if indirect, channel to their families—a long, as- 
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sured channel into the future, to the general public of to- 
morrow, the leaders of tomorrow, the public press of to- 
morrow. 

Seeking cocperation with the school press should not br 
limited to the period of the project, November and Decem- 
ber, nor to the purpose of the project, emphasis on the 
Christmas Seal Sale. All-term cooperation built between 
the school paper and the tuberculosis association will prove 
of inestimable aid. 

The student publication is a short, direct, powerful chan- 
nel to students because it is their paper. It is theirs just 
as the football team, the debating team, the glee club, the 
school dance, is theirs. 

A sound, student-written tuberculosis story in the school 
paper is a “natural” from the standpoint of getting atten- 
tion and making an impression. There is little exaggeration 
in the statement that every student reads every word in 
every issue of the paper. 

The influence of children’s views on parents needs no 
elaboration. It is enough to say that the school paper goes 
into the home. While the paper may not actually be read 
by parents, brothers and sisters, impressions made on stu- 
dents by articles frequently come out in, say, the conversa- 
tion at the dinner table. 

The future value of the school press project, as well as 
all-term cooperation with the school press, should be given 
serious consideration. 

Elementary and high school students “growing up” with 
an interest and understanding of the tuberculosis problem 
means an informed, cooperative general public of tomor- 
row, as well as informed, cooperative community, state and 
national leaders. 

Working on student papers today are many of tomor- 
row’s publishers, managing editors, news editors, feature 
editors, editorial writers, feature writers and reporters. An 
informed, cooperative school press today insures an inform- 
ed, cooperative public press tomorrow. 

National advertisers have long recognized the present and 
future value of the school press. Over $50,000 was spent 
last year in only a small number of high school papers 
throughout eastern states by national advertisers, according 
to the advertising representatives in New York of these pub- 
lications. 

Private colleges, as well as advertisers of products such 
as clothing, shoes, cosmetics, drugs, books, pens, ink, type- 
writers, art supplies, sporting goods, jewelry, food, con- 
stantly use high school publications. 

Advertisers are not only interested in the weekly spend- 
ing allowances of high school students, which is estimated 
to be almost $1,500,000 a week, but to quote one advertiser, 
“High school students are our preferred customers for the 
next 40 years.” 

Advertising space in high school as well as college papers 
is successfully sold on the proved theory—reach students 
properly and you will produce immediate sales, influence 
the purchases of their entire family and build the founda- 
tion for all their future buying habits. 

Tuberculosis associations can well translate “sales”, “pur- 
chases”, “buys”, and “future buying habits”, into terms of 
“health”, “interest”, “education” and “cooperation.” 

There are approximately 28,000 high schools in the coun- 
try with a total attendance of approximately 7,000,000. Ac 
cording to the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, ap- 
proximately 18,000 high schools have student publications. 
While no overall figure on the circulation of the school 
papers is available, the average circulation indicates that the 
18,000 publications reach a large proportion of the 7,000,- 
000 students. 


While the number of elementary schools issuing publica- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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We Seo by the 


The flood of student newspapers and 
magazines which flows into the CSPA 
ofhice daily affords the Editor a splen- 
did opportunity to learn what the 
school press is doing to further the 
war effort all over the country from 
Maine to California. Not only are the 
publications serving the school and the 
community, but most papers boast ex- 
tensive mailing lists of alumni readers 
who are in the armed forces. There 
is hardly a military camp or naval 
training station anywhere in the whole 
country which does not receive its 
share of student publications regularly. 
And the many letters from soldiers, 
sailors, and marines which are fre- 
quently published in the papers we 
read are an indication of the interest 
with which men in the service read the 
news about their former schools. 

All hail, then, and more power to 
the student press for a job well done! 

Around the country, now, picking 
at random some of the many interest- 
ing items we come across in looking 
ever our daily “stack” of exchanges. 

oiled: 

The Hamilton, Ohio, High Weekly 
Review reports a “Swim to Tokyo” 
marathon swim which was sponsored 
for high school girls at the YWCA in 
Hamilton. “The maximum number of 
lengths that can be swum in one night 
is 22 lengths which will total when fin- 
ished 220 lengths or two and one-half 
miles. Winners from each class will 
receive a ten plunge ticket while a five 
plunge ticket will go to each WAVE 
reaching Tokyo by Thanksgiving”. 

lili 

Frequent front page spreads are de- 
voted by The South Side Times, South 
Side High, Fort Wayne, Indiana, to 
the school’s “Super War Council” 
which has been selling about $2,500 
worth of War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds each week in order to reach its 
goal of $100,000 by the end of the 
school year. Recently the Council, 
made up of five students, sponsored a 
highly successful ““War Dance” in or- 
der to boost its funds. 


a 


Following its successful metal scrap 
drive, the War Aid Society of DeWitt 
Clinton High, New York, instituted a 


new and unique “Silk and Nylon 
Drive” which is interesting because the 
school has a male student body! The 
English Department sent gift pack- 
ages from Clintonites to men in the 
armed forces. Containing razor blades, 
playing cards, soap and sewing kits, 
more than 120 of the packages were 
addressed to men serving overseas. 
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Papors .. 


Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner 
of Michigan told Central Student re- 
porters of Central High, Detroit, that, 
“In my association and meetings with 
high school defense councils and stu- 
dents, I have found that they have 
more advanced ideas and more inter- 
est in the war effort than many of the 
real leaders...” The Governor was 
quoted from an exclusive interview con- 
ducted by Student reporters behind the 
scenes at the United Nations Rally held 
in Detroit. 

acct 

Everyone has heard about “sports 
scouts” who are sent out by teams to 
take a look at the techniques of com- 
ing opponents, but “journalism scouts” 
are something new. The Student of 
Wilson High, Portsmouth, Va., re- 
ports: 

“Those two ‘Truckers’ from Church- 
land Hi the other day weren’t spying 
on the football team. No, they were 
just getting ideas for their school paper 
observing Miss Clyde White’s journal- 
ism class. These boys confess they 
have been scouting around picking up 
new tricks in the trade of the jour- 
nalist”. 

illlin 

Last month we mentioned students 
down South who had volunteered to 
pick cotton for farmers who were short 
of labor, other reports told of whole 
student bodies and faculties devoting 
their weekends gathering nearby apple 
crops, and now from the West Coast 
comes news of student tomato and 
bean pickers! The Breeze of Santa 
Maria Union High and June College, 
of Santa Maria, California, prints: 

“The students of this institution ral- 
lied to the call like true Americans. 
They gave up their Saturdays and Sun- 
days to tomato picking instead of 
spending their weekends more pleas- 
urably. Some were excused from school 
an afternoon two or three days a week. 
Some of the boys were instructed in 
beet topping and spent their time in 
the beet fields. There were some, too, 
who gave their time to picking beans”. 

esate 

Instead of merely publishing and 
listing letters received from Service 
Men many publications have instituted 
Service columns of one kind or another 
so that the correspondence can be 
treated with added interest. The Lead- 
er, S.T.C. at Fredonia, N. Y., has a 
column called “With Uncle Sam” in 
which letters and photos, along with 
editorial comments, are printed. The 
Northern Student, the S.T.C. Bemidji, 
Minn., runs them under “Thus Writes 


the Warrior”. The Central Student, 
Central High, Detroit, Michigan, has 
a “Service Parade”. 


iia, 


The nation is becoming definitely 
air-minded. This is indicated by the 
amount of energy and interest which 
the youth of the country is devoting 
to aeronautics, and it is reflected in the 
increasing amount of space which is 
being given to stories along this line 
appearing in school publications. Ob- 
servation posts on school tops, model 
making, designing, general air training 
programs, and actual flight lessons, as 
well as courses in aeronautics are some 
of the making-the-nation-air-minded 
steps taken in schools which have been 
reported in the student press. A num- 
ber of papers already boast “Aviation 
Editors”, both boys and girls, who show 
surprising ability and understanding of 
the field. 

sian: 


Here are some of the “100% for 
Victory” papers we have come across 
during the last few days: 


The Argus, Crosby High, Water- 
bury, Conn., recently devoted all but 
two inches on its front page to one 
phase or another of war-time school 
efforts. A four-column cut pictured 
the aeronautics class in action. The 
Purple and Gray of Burlington High 
and Junior College, Iowa, devoted al- 
most every inch on its four pages to a 
proposed new airport for Burlington. 
The Hi-Rocket, of Durham, N. C., 
High devoted a whole page to stories 
about former students and former fac- 
ulty-members in the service. Most of 
the other pages also contained “vic- 
tory” stories. The Webber Star, Web- 
ber School, Saginaw, Michigan, recent- 
ly devoted first and second pages to the 
effort. 

— 


Odds and Ends: “Girls League 
members resembled a shower bath line- 
up as they attended the first meeting 
of the year. Everyone was asked to 
bring a bar of soap to be given to 
European refugees, as the price of ad- 
mission to the meeting”—Central High 
Times, Central High, St. Paul, Minn. 
The School Journal, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, High, boosted its sub- 
scriptions way up by running a one- 
week campaign which brought the 
paper to the attention of the entire 
school. Getting the different class 
presidents and the student council to 
pledge their support, The Journal be- 
gan its campaign with an all-school 
assembly and brought the attention of 
the students to the lack of their sup- 
port by carrying a large blank space 
on its back page containing only the 
heading: Supporting Subscribers. 


Five 





Postry of the Month... 


ISS WANDA ORTON, adviser 
to The Lochinvar, literary pub- 
lication of Minneapolis’ West 

High School, with her staff, provided 
the poetic feast we are privileged to 
share with our readers this month. Al- 
though overwhelmed with extra duties 
in the shape of proof reading, PTA 
meetings, gas rationing and a few other 
things that make teaching a side line 
these hectic days, she managed to pro- 
vide from the pages of her own pub- 
lication an array of poetry that any 
teacher would be more than proud to 
sponsor. 
According to her accompanying note, 
“The criteria for selection follows: 
1. The poem must read well aloud. 
2. The brutality of war must not be 
featured much because we haven’t 
experienced this. 

The poem must not be a broad- 

cast to a void. 

The poem, preferably, if serious, 

should have a meaning worth dig- 

ging for. 

The start of the poem (before 

the writing) should be actual ex- 

perience if possible”. 
How well she and her staff succeed- 
ed can readily be seen. The notes are 
their own. 


eg 
Poetry is usually written by young 
people who begin by saying they are 


not poets. In “Summer Evening 
Breeze”, June Bedford tried to create 
a sensory onomatopoeic effect by in- 
terplay of vowel and consonant. 


Summer Evening Breeze 
In the wake 
Of summer heat, 
It steals among the trees, 
And releasing the intensity 
Of daytime’s dull activity, 
It fans the arid parching 
Environment the earth, 
And filters avid rays 
That beat upon a farmhouse roof, 
And curl the faded paint. 


It soothes the scorching leaves 
Upon the trees, 

And brings the stifling air to life, 
Slyly now it slips along 

The feathers of the sprightly fowl, 
And calms the restive stock. 


The sun elopes with disappointments 
of the day 

To sink and be forgotten, 

While of the morrow 

May a thousand hopes 

Be born tonight. 


From the locust 
Violins a minor cry, 


Six 


Plaintive, as though lone, 
Listen, 

As a million minute creatures 
Voice anonymous reply. 


Now the field becomes a rippling tidal 
wave 

Ebbing in the breeze. 

The golden grains waft 

In glory what is theirs tonight, 

Though tomorrow they be shorn. 


For all who toil in summer heat 
And nightly seek relief 
Steals the summer evening breeze. 
—June Bedford 
, oF 

Very different in tone, is the flippant, 
but honest, “Disappointment”. Eleanor 
is really a very popular girl who has 
long since recovered from the experi- 
ence she records. 

Disappointment 

I did not think that my first kiss 
Was fine. 
Mine 
Did not give me chills 
Or shake my soul. 


All I saw were two big eyes 
Quite close, 
And dewy. 
I did not think that my first kiss 
Was fine— 
*Twas gooey! 
—Eleanor Rothenberger 
y of ae 
In “Strange Immortal Things”, 
Mena Clefton felt her subject required 
stately meter and the satisfaction of 
rhyme. 
Strange, Immortal Things 
Memory and melody are strange, im- 
mortal things. 
The soul of man remembers, and the 
the heart of man still sings, 
When the moon is swallowed dimly in 
the whirlpool of the dawn. 
They will linger on forever, when the 
souvenirs are gone. 
When the throbbing heart beats slower, 
And the thrill-flushed cheek is pale, 
And silver tears fall softly, longing for 
the night again— 
Fall softly on the roses 
That are fading like the moonglow, 
So that just a fragrant echo and a 
hopeless wish remain— 
For the roses which the night-cool 
Saw in full and living beauty, 
Leave only dusty ashes in the cold 
that morning brings. 


But the heart will keep on singing, 

And the soul will still remember, 

For melody and memory are strange, 
immortal things. 


—Mena Clefton 


Up to this point the war has not yet 
entered, but here it comes. “Reflec- 
tion” makes a plea for sanity gained 
from an interlude in a city park. 


Reflection 

Weekdays in a quiet park 

With new-white swans 

Upon a green lagoon—people walking, 
talking 

To a one-legged soldier feeding crusts 
to birds— 

Children running, yelling, with out- 
stretched arms 

And clothes pressed taut into the press- 
ure of the wind, 

Singing of life and freedom as uncaged 
birds— 

Upon the hard-worn benches sit the 
old ones 

Soaking brittle bones in pools of youth- 
ful sun, 

Disregarding coarse-carved mottoes on 
their painted thrones 

And dreaming only of the days that 
were, not will be. 


At the median of day 

The somber shapes shall hurry, home- 
ward bound, 

To cage the young; to disregard the 
old, 

Fretfully to mull the problem on their 
hands 

And worry. 

“A battle won is won at home” 

Without the guns, the fear, the panic 
of the trapped. 

It takes silent courage and a certain 
heroism. 

It needs the weekdays in quiet parks, 
with swans 

Upon the green lagoons,—and some- 
one throwing crusts to birds. 

—Eleanor Rothenberger 


ee Ae 

This short poem by Marjorie Baker 
show how much may be compressed 
into a few lines. 

When Summer Dies 

Fall mourns 
Summer’s death with 
Amber-lighted gown and 
Purple cloak.—Better so, than robe 


Of black. 
—Marjorie Baker 


. = 
The final poem “Star of Death” by 
Phyllis McGee escapes the blighting 
comment. “So what?” in revealing a 
maturity of thought often left out in 
poems inspired by nature. 
Star of Death 
When a star falls someone dies. 
Why should that be 
When in a falling stream of light 
There is no end of beauty? 
Sad heart and shining heaven 
Mingle, 
As I watch the star of death 
Sail through the night. 
—Phyllis McGee 
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Magazines Are Wartime Necessities 


AM writing you this letter, which 
I is going to each person in the Com- 

pany, because I want to bring to 
you some facts about your job, about 
the Company and about the industry 
and their importance to America in 
these critical times. 

First, let me tell you that the Curtis 
Company is well organized to face the 
many problems ahead. Our magazines 
are finer, have more influence and 
more circulation today than ever be- 
fore. During the last year we have 
strengthened the Company by com- 
pleting our financial reorganization and 
have recently announced advertising 
and circulation rate changes which will 
be helpful before the close of 1942. 

All of us who are a part of the Cur- 
tis organization should know that we 
are playing an important and essen- 
tial part in America’s wartime activi- 
ties. Magazines cement unity, they 
supply vital information, stimulate 
morale, nurture education, provide re- 
laxation and spread the truth every- 
where. 

This is a country with a great di- 
versity of interests. People from every 
land, of every religion, of all political 
viewpoints, live in America. The con- 
flict of interests, the sectionalism, the 
disunity that might exist without the 
free interchange of information 
through publications such as ours can 
hardly be imagined. H. G. Wells says 
that the Roman Empire collapsed be- 
cause there was no means of unifying 
the outlying districts with the capital. 
In America magazines have done that 
unifying job since Civil War days. 
There were no truly national maga- 
zines when the seeds were sown which 


produced our Civil War. 


AGAZINES are the mucilage 

that helps our 48 states to stick 
together. Almost simultaneously, 
through the influence of magazines, 
California and New York and all the 
country between think the same about 
customs of living, about clothes, about 
food preparation and hundreds of oth- 
er subjects. Whether it is a matter of 
industrial progress, or of political doc- 
trine, or of how to live, national maga- 
zines provide understanding which is 
the first necessity of national unity. 
And this has been done in America by 
persuasion and evolution, never by 
compulsion or regimentation. Perhaps 
in. years to come the spreading of simi- 
lar magazine influence throughout the 
world may bring like unity of thinking 
and effort to all mankind. 


In America sectional problems no 
longer have an opportunity to get be- 
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yond the discussion stage. There never 
has been a great sectional difference in 
the years since the Civil War. It is 
significant that these have been the 
years in which national magazines have 
expanded rapidly. Newspapers have 
expanded, too, but by their nature thev 
are sectional, not national in influence. 
Radio has recently entered the national 
field and assists in preserving the unity 
which magazines already have estab- 
lished, but radio, like newspapers, is 
often sectional. 

URING the last war the important 
D part played by magazines in bring- 
ing national unity was characterized by 
a United States Senate Committee in 
these words:— 

“To jeopardize the existence of the 
press is to imperil the life of the Gov- 


ernment itself, so dependent is a de- 
mocracy upon the prompt and wide- 
spread information of its people. 
Therefore whatever affects the publi- 
cation of its newspapers and periodi- 
cals likewise affects the welfare of the 
Government, and the necessities of 
such publications become in fact pub- 
lic necessities.” 

The most ardent partisan of national 
magazines could say no more. 

Freedom of the press is one of the 
foundations upon which the institution 
of democracy rests. It is one of the 
freedoms for which we are fighting to- 
day. Magazines are constantly defend- 
ing that freedom, along with the news- 
papers. The defense is through edu- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“The Color Guard” of Boston’s English High School whose 
uniformed corps numbers three thousand strong. Reproduced 


through the courtesy of Martin H. Kane, adviser to The Record, 
Published by the Pupils of English High School since Novembe 


2, 1885.” 





fditonials ... Choice of the Mo 


HESE editorials, written within a 
ten-day period by students in 
widely separated communities, re- 

flect a spirit that is common to all 
schools throughout the United States. 
Apparently, the American of high 
school age acts and reacts to war con- 
ditions much the same whether he is 
in one section of the country or an- 
other. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Edith 
Lutton, adviser to the Blue and White 
Courier of Fort Lupton, Colorado, 
High School, and her editor, Lila Laf- 
foon, we are indebted for this selec- 
tion from their own paper and its ex- 
changes. 

Joe Smith, Jr. 

“What's the use of going to high 
school? The Army will get me when 
I’m through, anyhow.” 

This and many other similar state- 
ments are frequently heard among 
youth of 16-18 years old age in this 
critical period. Many honestly believe 
that all fun and future have stopped 
for them and that there is no sense in 
going any farther in regard to their 
education. In some cases, a slacker will 
use the Army as an excuse for discon- 
tinuing his studying; but he is not of 
concern to us. 

We wish to speak to you, Joe Smith, 
Jr., American. You who not so very 
long ago spent your spare time play- 
ing “touch ball” or stealing crab ap- 
ples. You, Joe, who now spend your 
time in the fields to help harvest a 
victory crop. It is for you we are writ- 
ing this. 

Don’t give up hope! There are cer- 
tain forms of government that are de- 
signed primarily for the individual to 
lose all hope and fall in line with the 
request of a few. But nor so America! 
Every man, woman and child has just 
as much right to hope as they ever did 
—and perhaps they now have a larger, 
more lasting thing to hope for. You 
must live for today but keep tomorrow 
in mind. 

Hope is a virtue, not an act of Con- 
gress or any other body that can give 
to some and take from others. It be- 
longs to everyone of us. Hope is the 
food upon which man’s soul thrives. 
Hope means peace, happiness and a 
free chance for all. 

Look up, Joe, look up! Above the 
smoke and piercing stab of the airplane 
spotter, the stars are still shining. 
They're a promise, Joe—a promise 
that as long as men have the desire to 
be free, they can still have hope. 

Carrington Sentinel, 


Carrington High School, 
Carrington, North Dakota 


This Is Worth Fighting For 

Armistice Day is not just another 
holiday overshadowed by the war but 
a time to pause and think of the boys 
who are so gallantly fighting for what 
we believe in. Stop! Think! Re- 
member George, Bill, Jack—they’re in 
the Marines, perhaps they’re fighting 
in the Solomons. Oh, yes, Jim joined 
the Air Corps the other day and Joe 
is in the Navy—maybe he was on that 
aircraft carrier that was sunk last week. 
Yes, these are the boys in service fight- 
ing for what we lost in the last war— 
a final everlasting peace. 

Twenty-four years ago next Wednes- 
day there was silence in the north of 
France. For the first time in more 
than four years there was no gunfire, 
no poison gas, no advance through 
barbed wire fortifications into the dead- 
ly fire of the enemy. 

And all peoples were sure that the 
Hell of War had departed from the 
earth for all time. Was there not to 
be a Peace Conference in Paris? 
Would not President Wilson, the white 
hope of the world be there? And did 
not he and the others have plans that 
would make war impossible in a civil- 
ized society? Most important of all 
had not these last four years been so 
terrible that all nations would avoid 
being drawn into a recurrence of them 
at any price? 

But such things were not to be. The 
years passed and three nations forgot 
the horrors of war, forgot their God, 
and the tramp of hob-nailed boots was 
heard again. Some nations who re- 
membered and would not be drawn in 
became vassal states. Others fought; 
but, unequal to their mighty foe, they, 
too, became as slaves. 

Soon the issue became clear. The 
unholy three intended the world as 
their kingdom, the peoples of the 
world their slaves, with no quarter 
given. This did not appeal to all of 
us, and we are determined that it shall 
not be. 

Remember that Armistice of two de- 
cades ago and the peace that followed, 
for what they are worth. Realize that 
through those mistakes we may better 
the chances for the peace of the future; 
then resolve that you individually will 
strive in every way to make certain that 
the future peace will be ours to make, 
not ours to receive. Do your best to 
make sure that victory and a better 
world may be at least a partial justifi- 
cation for the many sacrifices of life 
and limb given unflinchingly by our 
boys on the many fronts. 


Spilled Ink, Fort Collins High School, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


A Proving Ground 

Everywhere we look we see men and 
boys in the uniforms of our armed 
services. Some of them were good 
friends of ours, others, people we had 
heard of; but it all points to one thing, 
the fact that we are involved in war 
and that these people, whether or not 
they wanted to, have had to get into 
uniform. 

War is bound to affect us all in time, 
but it sems that so far we in high 
school have hardly had a taste. Of 
course, now and then we hear some- 
thing like this from the girls, “Oh, gee! 
No more Nylons!” or from the boys, 
“How’m I going to get around, my 
tires are worn to the hubs and now 
comes gas rationing!” 

We would be more than lucky if that 
were the extent of our worries, but in 
the future we may have to get along 
with a lot less than we have now. 
While this war is naturally a terrible 
thing, we can also regard it as a test 
of our endurance, both mental and 
physical, and it should teach us to 
place more value on all the things we 
generally take for granted. 

The Lantern, 


Pendleton High School, 
Pendleton, Oregon 


A Code of 


Wartime Practices 


issued by the CSPA on the basis 
cf authoritative information sup- 
plied by the U. S. Office of Cen- 
sership has been inserted as a 
double page Supplement to this 
issue of The School Press Review. 

It makes a page 11°4 by 1714 
inches which can be detached 
from the stapling of The Review 
without damage to the binding or 
defacement of the Supplement. 

Printed in color, it will make an 
attractive addition to the Publica- 
tions Office bulletin board or it 
may be framed as a permanent 
reminder of the patriotic duties 
and obligations of editorial staffs 
during a wartime period. 

This is the second time in two 
successive months that The Re- 
view, acting for the CSPA and the 
CSPAA, has issued Supplements 
to the membership of the two As- 
cociations. Last month, the Honor 
Roll went as a gift to all members. 
In addition, the October Review 
carried the “War Aims” of the 
two Associations as a feature of 
that issue. 

Additional copies of the CODE 
may be secured from the CSPA 


for twenty-five cents each. 
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WARTIME PRACTICES 
TUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


olumbia Scholastic Press Association on December 1, 1942, for 
1 and guidance of Advisers to student publications, their Edi- 
and based on interpretations of or quotations from the June 15, 
)f the Code of Wartime Practices for the American Press as ex- 
tunications from the United States Government Office of Cen- 
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> Code of Wartime Practices for the American Press as ex- 
ations from the United States Government Office of Cen- 


officially released, should names of sailors, including Marines, 
mes of ships or bases. 


Lieut. John Jones, USN, c/o Postmaster, New York City, is 
rm appropriate for publication. 


0 mention of the presence of specific Army or Marine units in 
outside the United States in a given locality—unless officially 
individuals serving outside the United States may be printed 
IGNATION if prior official announcment has revealed pres- 
; in the area. 


Pvt. Joe Smith can be written c/o APO 12345, Australia. It 
be printed that Smith is attached to the 405th Tank Battalion, 
is in Sydney, Australia. 


addresses, of men in Army training camps in the United 
iestic police or other duty inside the country may be used only 
location of units disposed for tactical purposes or predict troop 
tions”. ; 
any camp located close to a seaport may be an embarkation 
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nilitary operations should not be revealed, unless officially an- 
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of international law surround treatment of war prisoners in 
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e, and privacy. It is hardly necessary to point out that this 
al law is as important to American prisoners in other coun- 
war prisoners in this country. 











Wartime Status of Publications 
Topic of Advisers’ Fall Meeting 


HE Status of the School Publica- 
tion in the Wartime Program 
was the subject around which the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association built its annual autumn 
conference held at Columbia Univer- 
sity on Saturday, October 31. For the 
first time in several years the weather 
was perfect—much to the surprise of 
the regular attendants! 

At the opening meeting held in Mc- 
Millin Academic Theatre, the keynote 
address was divided among A. A. Lu- 
bersky, of the S. K. Smith Company 
of Chicago, an outstanding authority 
on yearbooks and widely known to all 
CSPA people, Charles F. Troxell of 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
and Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the CSPA. 


Mr. Lubersky gave the assembled ad- 
visers and student editors—for the 
opening meeting was a joint gathering 
of the advisers and the editors attend- 
ing the yearbook conference — the 
latest information available on paper, 
ink, engraving and labor, insofar as it 
would affect their publications. Mr. 
Troxell treated of the newspaper sit- 
uation as he had observed or experi- 
enced it in his advisory capacity in the 
Philadelphia schools. In his remarks, 
Dr. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, 
summarized the present situation and 
cited for the audience three general 
fields into which all doubts and ques- 
tions seemed to fall; materials, person- 
alities and Government interest in the 
student publication field. 


Shortages of materials entering into 
the publication of student newspapers, 
magazines and yearbooks have yet to 
be experienced. Wherever there has 
been talk of curtailing the publications 
from this standpoint, there has been lit- 
tle supporting reason, according to the 
CSPA Director. In the majority of 
cases, where the publication has been 
dropped, the problem of personalities 
has entered into the story. Advisers 
who have become tired of the struggle 
to keep the publication going in the 
face of administrative indifference, 
even opposition, have seen a way out 
of a difficult situation in the war. In 
other places, advisers, already over- 
loaded with full teaching schedules, 
plus the publication or publications, 
have been forced to relinquish the 
paper in the face of increased teach- 
ing loads. The many drives have fallen 
naturally into the laps of advisers 
whose long experience in administra- 
tive procedure and public relations 
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work has made them apt victims in the 
game of tag now being played in some 
schools among those who seek to evade 
every extra-classroom responsibility. 
From the interest which the several 
branches of the Federal Government 
have taken in the student publications 
there is a growing feeling that at last 
they have come into their own. The 
many approaches to the advisers and 
editors, coupled with their desire to 
render every possible service in the 
war effort, and yet produce a _ well 
rounded paper for their regular sub- 
scribers, has caused much concern 
among those who are responsible for 
the publications. The CSPAA prom- 
ised a statement of policy before the 
meeting was adjourned for the day, 
which statement was to appear in a 
forthcoming issue of The Review. 
Following the general meeting, there 
were technical clinics for advisers. Mr. 
Troxell conducted that for newspapers, 
Miss Marion O’Neil, magazines, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Sanderson, duplicated 
papers. Just prior to the luncheon, a 
business meeting was held under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. Beattie, CSPAA 
president, where the revised Advisers 
Association Constitution was read and 
adopted. This had been prepared by 
a committee prior to the March, 1942, 


gathering, which committee had been 
appointed at the 1941 annual meeting 
of the Advisers. Action was not pos- 
sible in March because of the pressure 
of other business. 

The business meeting listened to 
comments on the forthcoming youth 
opinion survey conducted by Fortune 
Magazine by the CSPA Director, who 
suggested that a committee of advisers 
be appointed to carry on some such ac- 
tivity in their own name and that of 
the Association for future release. The 
chair was to name the committee and 
to announce its personnel at a later 
date. 

Advisers were joined by the student 
delegates to the yearbook conference 
for luncheon at the Men’s Faculty 
Club. Overcrowded conditions in local 
restaurants and the use of the Uni- 
versity’s dining room by the Navy, 
made the combined luncheon a pleas- 
ing and desirable feature of the gath- 
ering. Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, and widely known for his work 
in the field of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, spoke at the luncheon. He stress- 
ed the value of the yearbook to the 
school but, more important than a rec- 
ord, was the teamwork which it in- 
spired and the school pride engender- 
ed by a well handled and ably pro- 
duced book. 

After the luncheon the editors re- 
turned to their yearbook “course” and 
the Advisers Association meeting ad- 
journed. 


Yearbook Production’s One-Day 


“Course” 


ORE than one hundred editors 

and advisers were in attendance 

at the annual autumn confer- 
ence on yearbook production held at 
Columbia University on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 31. 

Known as the “One-Day Course in 
Yearbook Production’, all factors en- 
tering into the organization and admin- 
istration of the school annual were 
crowded into one busy day at Colum- 
bia. All entertainment features were 
eliminated from the program. Other 
than the luncheon period, the day was 
a serious approach to the problems a!- 
ready facing the 1943 advisers and 
staffs. 

The opening meeting was held in 
McMillin Theatre, scene of the general 
sessions of the well-known Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Conven- 
tions. The Chairman of the Yearbook 
Division of the CSPA, DeWitt D. 


Wise, having been called into service 


Proves Great Success 


as a Lieutenant in the United States 
Naval Reserve, the meeting was called 
to order to Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the Association. 

A. A. Lubersky, of the S. K. Smith 
Company of Chicago, an outstanding 
authority on yearbook production, the 
first speaker, anticipated the questions 
on materials, Charles F. Troxell, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, de- 
scribed the situation facing the school 
newspapers, and Mr. Murphy, after 
summarizing the remarks of the pre- 
ceding speakers, added information 
pertaining to Government uses of all 
publications that were of interest to 
the delegates. Elaborations of these 
remarks are made elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Review in the story on the 
Advisers Association meeting. 

The general session concluded. Mr. 
Lubersky then took charge of the con- 
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News Stories of the Month 


Lt. L. Middleditch Bags Four 
Messerschmitts in Air Battle 


The Black Scorpion strikes in Egypt. 
Thus is described the heroic victory of 
Lt. Lyman Middleditch, Jr., Stevens 
°37, member of the Army Air Force 
Black Scorpion Squadron, in downing 
four Messerschmitts after two attacks 
on enemy positions. This is the sec- 
ond Stuteman in the armed forces to 
break the headlines, in the last month, 
Bob Stanley, Ex-’44, being decorated 
at Cairo, Egypt, for preventing an ex- 
plosion on a government launch. 

On Sunday, the 25th, Middleditch 
participated in a raid in which he bag- 
ged his first enemy fighter. On Tues- 
day his squadron of fighter bombers 
had just completed a raid on the land- 
ing grounds at El Daba when they were 
jumped by twenty Messerschmitts 109s, 
twenty Stukas, and twenty Italian CR- 
42 fighter planes. Although they were 
heavily outnumbered, they turned to 
meet the enemy. Middleditch knock- 
ed out his first victim within a few 
minutes. 

Then three Nazi fighters fired on 
him from above. Instead of running, 
he turned and shot at one with deadly 
aim. It hit the ground and burst in 
flames. 

Another of the enemy trio tackled 
Middleditch over the sea. The Amer- 
ican flier dodged and wheeled until 
he got the enemy squarely in his sights 


and then let go with a burst. The Mes- 
serschmitt rolled over and plunged into 
the sea. This brought Middleditch’s 
personal dogfight down to an even 
basis, but his ammunition was spent, 
and he had to shake off the remain- 
ing fighter. 

Lt. Middleditch, nicknamed ‘‘Twic- 
ket” at Stevens, earned his Varsity S 
for tennis and served as captain of 
the squad in his senior year. Under 
his leadership the team took seven out 
of the eight scheduled games, and he 
himself went on to win the Richard 
Stevens Tennis Trophy. 


The Stute, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J. 


Perkins 


HE editorial board of the Los An- 

geles Collegian, Los Angeles City 

Junior College, under the direc- 
tion of their adviser, Byron E. Ellis, se- 
lected the news stories for this issue of 
The Review by setting up a point sys- 
tem of rating based on:—(1) feature 
of story in first few words, (2) proper 
(3) time- 
liness, (4) interest, (5) adequate play 


identification of characters, 


of news, (6) clear, straight-forward, 
hard-hitting prose, (7) 5 W’s and H, 
(8) news style, (9) clarity, and (10) 
authority. 


“We stayed right with the straight 
news story and passed up some inter- 
esting features which might have been 
more entertaining”, wrote Mr. Ellis in 
How well 
they made out can be seen from the 
and 


Space does not permit using all their 


forwarding their selection. 


results of their search rating. 


stories. 


Assumes 


Vacated Post 


Council Accepts Resignation at Meeting 
Last Tuesday, Gabe — “No Alternative” 


Howard Gabriel, student body president, resigned his position at 
the meeting of the Executive Council last Tuesday. Dorrill Perkins, re- 
cently elected vice-president, assumed Gabriel’s duties immediately upon 
the council’s unanimous acceptance of his resignation. 


Attributing his action to pressing scholastic affairs and voicing his 


Annual Election of Gaillardians 


Scheduled To Take Place Friday 


Six Beauties to Be 
Chosen From Field 
Of Twenty-six Girls 


Candidates Will Be 
Presented In Assembly 
Thursday Morning 


Twenty-six candidates have been cer- 
tified as being eligible for competition 
in the annual Gaillardian election to be 
held on the SWTTC campus, Friday, 
November 6, Dean H. E. Speck an- 
nounced yesterday afternoon. 

The Gaillardian election, always an 
outstanding event during the fall sem- 
ester at SWTTC, will be held Friday 


from 9 o’clock until 3 o’clock, and will 


Ten 


be preceded by the presentation of all 
candidates at the regular assembly pro- 
gram to be held Thursday morning at 
10 o’clock in the ALS auditorium. 


The highlight of the election of the 
campus beauties will be the presenta- 
tion of the winners at the annual 
Homecoming dance, to be held Satur- 
day night, November 14. Results of 
the election will be announced Friday 
night, November 6, at the dance at the 
girl’s gymnasium following the East 
Texas State-Bobcat football game at 
Evans Field. 


“The College Star’, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, 
San Marcos, Texas 
November 4, 1942 


intention of entering the Army Air 
Corps in the near future, Gabriel ex- 
pressed regret concerning the circum- 
stances that led to his resignation and 
went on to state, ““When I assumed the 
duties of President of the Associated 
Students of Santa Rosa Junior College 
I fully intended to do my best to keep 
things on a pre-war basis. 

“However, circumstances beyond my 
control have influenced my decision 
and it is with a feeling of regret that 
I relinquish the honor that the stu- 
dents saw fit to give me. I am cer- 
tain that Dorrill will make an excel- 
lent president and wish to urge every 
one of you to give her all the sup- 
port that you can.” 

Miss Perkins, unanimously declared 
vice-president by the council in a meet- 
ing two weeks ago, assumed that posi- 
tion to fill vice-president elect Fred 
Knell’s place who is now employed in 
a bay city shipyard. 

“The Oak Leaf”, 


Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, California 
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Signed Pledge Held Over 
Staff Candidates’ Heads 


HE editors of the Mirror, Mont- 
pelier, Ohio, High School year- 
book, believe in formality when 

organizing their staffs. In order to get 
new staff members into the spirit of 
things, each candidate is asked to sign 
a pledge card which is kept on file 
until the book is published or the stu- 
dent graduates. The card, 4” x 6” and 
mimeographed, reads on one side: 

“You have been appointed to a posi- 
tion of responsibility on the Annual 
Board that will give you a chance to 
show your own personal skill, determi- 
nation and accuracy. 

“It is a fine thing to know how well 
one can shoulder a responsibility and 
not be found wanting in all those lit- 


Paper Plates Replace 


Metal in Lithography 

Lithographic plates of paper may 
well supplant the familiar metal in the 
offset-printing industry if a war-time 
experiment to overcome the shortage 
of zinc and aluminum proves success- 
ful. 

Paper and plactics are the basis of 
the new material which insures a con- 
siderable saving in production costs. 
The new plates will soon be available 
to commercial lithographers through- 
out the country. At present, their use 
is restricted to the Army and govern- 
ment printing establishments. 

The War Production Board, which 
released the story late in October, em- 
phasized the fact that the new plates 
cannot be used in printing newspapers. 
Described as “life savers” in the pres- 
ent emergency, WPB officials are 
drafting an order which would make 
their use mandatory for plates 22 by 
29 inches or smaller. Restriction to 
this size is made necessary by one of 
the ingredients used in their manufac- 
ture, a kind of alcohol also used in 
synthetic rubber manufacture. 

A. story in the New York Herald 
Tribune quoted the WPB spokesman 
as follows: “Let us say that it is 
equally good and may turn out better 
(than metal plates). We know only 
these two things because we’ve put it 
to the test. There is no reason that we 
know of why it can’t be used on any 
size press, or for the four color process 
for that matter, but we’ve never tried 


*.99 


it 


An executive in the Emergency 


Printing Office reported that he had 
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tle unexplained tasks necessary to the 
success of any project. 

“A certain part of the work is yours 
to share and materialize. 

“Will you accept the challenge and 
work unceasingly until the 194— Year- 
book becomes a reality?” 

And on the other side is the pledge: 

“I pledge my willingness to support 
this project in every phase of its mak- 
ing, using my talents and energy in 
raising sufficient funds, contributing 
original ideas, meeting necessary obli- 
gations to bring about the best possible 
publication.” 

The student signs his or her name 
under this and “the decks are then 
cleared for action!” 


completed a 100,000 run with a single 
paper plate and the “last impression 
was as good as the first”, to quote the 
Tribune again. W. Craig Toland and 
E. Bassit, the inventors, said they per- 
fected the process over a period of ten 
years. They say it can be produced in 
any paper mill with no adjustment to 
existing machinery. The plate is flex- 
ible, with a glazed surface. The plas- 
tic provides the glaze so necessary for 
the printing, and the paper, the flexi- 
bility, both being present in the com- 
pleted product in equal parts. 

The school press field will undoubt- 
edly come into contact with this new 
procedure and will look forward to its 
use as a solution to some of their finan- 
cial and plate difficulties. 


Power of School Press 
(Continued from Page 4) 


tions is negligible in comparison to the 
total number of schools—2,500 publi- 
cations among 240,000 schools—the ad- 
ditional 2,500 elementary publications 
brings the total of school publications 
in this country to 20,500. 

Last year 1,500 publications from 27 
states took part in the project. Thus, 
93 per cent of the school publications 
in this country that could serve tuber- 
culosis associations as valuable present 
and future assets are being overlooked. 

These overall figures mean nothing 
except as a national measure of the 
power of the school press. A little 
arithmetic on the total enrollment of 
schools in the communities in which 
there are school publications will de- 
fine the boundaries of the project from 
a local association’s standpoint. 


A little more arithmetic to get the 
percentage of students who can be 
reached through school papers, who 
are not now being reached, will further 
define the possibilities. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion was the first to secure the coopera- 
tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association in conducting a_ school 
press project. Many organizations have 
since tried to establish similar projects 
with CSPA. Officials of CSPA have 
refused all such requests, definitely 
drawing the line against all projects 
other than ours. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Tryout 


While the Convention was drawing 
to a close last March, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, formerly a delegate from The 
Norm, the magazine of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School, since closed, was 
preparing for the famous final tryouts 
for the Metropolitan Opera of New 
York. 

Under the able and enthusiastic di- 
rection of Miss Elizabeth Rosengar- 
ten, adviser to The Norm, the Teach- 
ers College Division of the CSPA, now 
the Associated Teachers College Press, 
was organized. Among the many dele- 
gates which attended the CSPA Con- 
ventions from Philadelphia Normal 
was Miss MacWatters. 

No member of the ATCP ever is lost 
to CSPA for, of all the Divisions, they 
organized an alumni group which still 
brings numbers to New York each 
March for the regular program as well 
as their own meetings. It was not at 
all unusual, therefore, for Miss Mac- 
Watters to be in New York when a 
CSPA crowd was in town. 

We are sorry she didn’t win the try- 
out—to us there is no better singer— 
but we are happy to know there was 
someone in that noteworthy event 
whom we did know. She did receive 
a $500 award and the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has a first option on 
her services. 

More will be heard from her later. 


*““Education Abstracts”’ 


Changes 


Formerly controlled by Phi Delta 
Kappa, the national professional fra- 
ternity for educators, Education Ab- 
stracts has been transferred to William 
W. Brickman and Associates of 32 
Washington Place, New York City. 
The Review is on the exchange list and 
several articles from this publication 
have been abstracted to appear in this 
digest widely read by educators in all 
parts of the world. : 
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Yearbook Production 
(Continued from Page 9) 


ference. During the first hour his 
topic was: How planning and organiz- 
ing make for better and less expensive 
books; how an organized staff, regard- 
less of size, can produce a better book. 
The second hour was devoted to: The 
logical method for writing specifica- 
tions for photography and engraving; 
how to get the most from them. 

The student editors joined with the 
members of the Advisers Association, 
also meeting the same day on the Co- 
lumbia campus, for luncheon at the 
Men’s Faculty Club. At this luncheon, 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, widely 
known for his work in the field of ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and, more re- 
cently, named successor to Dr. James 
E. West of Boy Scout fame, made a 
brief talk to the delegates in which he 
urged teamwork in the production of 
the book, pointng out that in the long 
run that element was the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to be derived from an en- 
terprise as cooperative as that of an- 
nual making. 

In the afternoon session, Mr. Lu- 
bersky spoke on: Printing specifica- 
tions that work; covers that help to 
make a better book. This session, be- 
ginning at 2:30 o'clock, lasted until 
after 6 o’clock simply because the edi- 
tors and advisers wouldn’t let the 
speaker get away! 

Delegates were invited to bring their 
books with them and to ask questions 
from the floor. The _ semi-formal 
method used by the speaker in his 
“one-day course” not only at Colum- 
bia for this autumn gathering, but at 
the spring Convention as well, has 
achieved great popularity in student 
publication circles. To use the words 
of one adviser: “Mr. Lubersky gives 
us more in one day than any other 
person, book, or conference could give 
us in a month”. 

The 1942 Yearbook Production 
“course” was an innovation in several 
ways. While the event has _ been 
staged for several years, this was the 
first time a formal printed announce- 
ment had been prepared and an ad- 
vance registration fee had been 
charged. Because several University 
buildings are now in the hands of the 
Navy and the local restaurants are 
somewhat crowded, the joint luncheon 
with the Advisers Association was de- 
cided upon. This luncheon was in- 
cluded with the registration fee of 
$1.25. The Men’s Faculty Club pro- 
vided an ideal solution for the enter- 
tainment of the approximately 150 
guests. It was the first time in several 
years, also, that the weather cooper- 
ated with the program committee! ' 
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Foreign Language Papers 
Listed By Miss Fulton 


The Chairman of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Publications Division of the 
CSPA, Miss Renee Jeanne Fulton, has 
made a duplicated list of the maga- 
zines and newspapers entered in the 
Contests for the past three years. 

The list includes fifteen French, five 
Spanish, four Latin, three German, 
and one each Italian, Hebrew and 
Slovak. While not an exhaustive list 
it does indicate those publications 
which are most active in the group. 


Advisers who are interested may ob- 
tain copies by writing Miss Fulton, 
who is a member of the faculty of the 
Forest Hills High School, 67-01 110th 
Street, Forest Hills, New York. 





1943 Contest Entry 
and Convention Fees 


Because of increased administrative 
and materials costs, the Advisory Board 
of the CSPA has made four dollars and 
fifty cents ($4.50) the fee for entering 
publications in the 1943 Contests. This 
is the first increase in CSPA publica- 
tion-membership fees in fifteen years. 
It continues to include a subscription 
to The School Press Review. 


Likewise, because of increased lunch- 
eon costs, the Delegate’s registration fee 
to the 1942 Convention was $3.25, as 
compared to $3, in 1941, the standard 
fee for several years. The 1943 Dele- 
gate’s fee will be $3.50, only because 
of increased costs of food—understand- 
able by all. Incidentally, for a number 
of years, when the Varsity Show was a 
part of the program, the Delegate’s fee 
was $3.50. When the show was dropped 
from the program, the fee was dropped 
to $3, so the present fee, established by 
vote of the Advisory Board, is nothing 
new to Convention Delegates. 





Alert to War News 


The Commerce Mercury, published 
by the High School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Mass., recently published 
a facsimile of a questionnaire put out 
by the school to gather permanent in- 
formation about the graduates who are 
serving in the armed forces. Distrib- 
uted by students, the questionnaire will 
gather information which is to be 
edited by the Mercury and published 
from time to time. Another facsimile 
showed. a cancelled check for $200 
which had been sent to President 


Roosevelt to aid the war emergency. 
It represented the proceeds from a 
play given by the school’s dramatic 
society. 





Personals... 
J. ORVILLE BUMPUS, high school 


principal and journalism instructor at 
Chandler, Oklahoma, has resigned his 
position, having been called for Army 
service, according to Sooner State 
Press. Mr. Bumpus has been much in 
correspondence with the CSPA in con- 
nection with his friendship of student 
publications and last spring went thor- 
oughly into the question of awards for 
students in journalistic activities. He 
prepared a paper on the subject which 
he submitted to the CSPA and the 
CSPAA for comments and suggestions. 
Later it appeared in an issue of School 
Activities magazine. 


DR. DORIS E. MERRILL, adviser 
to Commercial News, Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Conn., 
spent the summer reconstructing an 
old house 25 miles off the coast of 
Maine and writing about it. The story 
appeared on the Home Forum Page 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 


MARY BAYLSON, adviser to the 
Iris Leaflet, Philadelphia, Pa., High 
School for Girls, has been on duty in 
the Interceptor Command since De- 
cember 9, 1941,—all summer, too—at 
first four hours every other day and 
now every third day. 


MARSHALL COMERER, for a time 
assistant editor of The Review, writes 
from his Army Air Corps post in India 
inviting us to look him up—if we get 
to India. 


HAROLD E. WINTERHALTER, 
formerly Executive Secretary of the 
Associated Teachers College Press, and 
since the outbreak of the war in de- 
fense plant work, writes, “You might be 
interested to know that I am now edi- 
tor of the newspaper published by the 
Kenvil (N.J.) plant of the Hercules 
Powder Company. Industry seems to 
be taking to plant papers. Hercules 
has about ten and du Pont has thirty 
or forty. Industrial journalism offers 
management great possibilities in help- 
ing it solve the problems of safety, 
worker morale, public relations and 
employer-employee relations. I think 
these papers, born out of war emerg- 
ency, are here to stay, at least in the 
larger plants”. 


Change of Ratings 


The Southerner, printed yearbook 
of the Southern High School, Balti- 
more, Md., 601-900 class, has been 
raised from a third to a second place 
rating. 
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NTA Head Names 
School Press Weapon 
Against Tuberculosis 


IGH tribute is paid the student press of this 
H country for the great part it ‘s taking in the 
campaign to control tuberculosis by Dr. 
Kendall Emerson, managing director of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 


In discussing the school project co-sponsored 
this year, as for the last five years, by the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association and the National 
Tuberculosis Association, Dr. Emerson said: “The 
public press has ever been of inestimable aid in 
the fight against tuberculosis, and student publica- 
tions, by joining the daily and weekly newspapers 
in extensive cooperation in our campaign, have 
greatly increased the ‘power of the press’ as a 
‘weapon’ against tuberculosis—the disease that 
kills more persons between 15 and 45 than any 
other disease. 


“In our estimation, the great majority of the 
special editorials, news and feature stories that 
have appeared in student publications during the 
last five years were examples of sound journalism, 
based on an intelligent grasp of the principles of 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


“Great credit and appreciation is due, and 1s 
hereby given, to the Qolumbia Scholastic Press 
Association and the student press throughout the 
country for their splendid cooperation in our work. 


“This year, as we face a threatened wartime 
rise in tuberculosis, we are depending more than 
ever before upon the student press as our staunch 
ally. We well know that the student publication 
is one of the most direct means pos- 
sible for reaching boys and girls dur- 
ing the years when tuberculosis is their 
worst health enemy.” 


LL publications containing editor- 
ials, news and feature stories on 


the new wartime role of the Christmas 
Seal in the prevention and control of 
tuberculosis should be sent to the local 
tuberculosis associations on or before 
Monday, December 21. 


The local associations will select the 
publications deemed to be of most aid 
to the community’s campaign against 
tuberculosis for the state-wide selec- 
tion, which will be done by the state 
tuberculosis association. 

The publications chosen by the state 
association will be sent to the National 
Tuberculosis Association to be judged 
on a nation-wide basis. Certificates of 
honor will be presented to all publi- 
cations selected as having made a defi- 
nite contribution to the anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign. 

Detailed information on the project, 
as well as ample reference material, 
can be had from the local tuberculosis 
association. 
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To MAKE YOUR GIFT and cards doubly 
blessed—fasten them with a strip of Christ- 
mas Seals. 

You may give the greatest gift of all— 
health, life itself. For Christmas Seals make 
possible a year-round fight against Tubercu- 
losis—the dread disease that kills more 
people between 15 and 45 than any other 
disease. 

So, in the truest spirit of Christmas, make 
these Seals a part of your Christmas giving. 
Send no gift, card, or letter without the Seal 
that saves lives. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in SEALS 


the United States. 


Magazine--Wartime Necessities 


(Continued from Page 7) 


cation based on information. 

True information is one weapon 
America has in this war which the peo- 
ple of no Axis nation have. True in- 
formation is the muscle-building food 
of national morale. Without staunch 
morale, founded upon truth and sin- 
cerity, no nation can be great or strong 
for long. 

For years Curtis magazines have 
been bringing the American people in- 
formation about Hitler's plans, about 
Mussolini’s ambitions, about develop- 
ments in Russia, in South America, in 
the Orient. Over and over we have 
told the story of how America lives. 
At the same time the best domestic 
writers have prepared the country with 
factual information about our job of 
building armaments, about our produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, ships and muni- 
tions. Secretary of the Navy Knox has 
used our magazines to discuss the 


United States Navy with the American 
people and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard has twice employed our pub- 
lications to explain the American farm- 
er’s important part in this great strug- 
gle. These contributions have been pa- 
triotic benefits beyond measure. 


N the days to come, our publications 

in expanding way will be of still 
greater service to the American peo- 
ple and we will also provide relaxa- 
tion and entertainment through fiction 
and humor. We all know that our 
minds need occasional escape from the 
grim realities of blood, sweat and tears 
so that we may return to the serious 
business at hand refreshed and invig- 
orated. 

Nor should anyone lose sight of the 
fact that magazines perform their 
valuable services to the nation partly 
because of revenue from advertising. 
In fact, advertising which the Curtis 
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Company with other magazines and 
newspapers have led in developing, has 
played an important part in_ itself. 
While advertisers have been busy sell- 
ing their products, tney also have been 
creating demands which necessitated 
plant expansions, increased employ- 
ment, developed skills, improved ma- 
chinery and production, America’s 
great weapon in this war. 

America should thank advertising, 
magazines and newspapers for making 
possible the plants and the skills which 
today will build our war machine. | 

Today and tomorrow, as advertising 
continues its course, it will keep strong 
the eagerness to finish this war job 
skillfully and successfully. It will keep 
alive the memory of the wants that 
cannot now be satisfied because of 
shortages, against the time when raw 
materials are once more available. In 
advertising we will find a constant urge 
to increase our efforts to bring the 
ways of peace back to the world and an 
effective shock-absorber to cushion the 
return of industry to its normal peace- 
time function. 

Printing presses and printing ink are 
potent weapons. This Company has 
used these weapons to aid America in 
two previous wars. America won the 
war of 1898. America won the war of 
1917. America will win the present 
war. And all of us are privileged to 
play an actual part in the new vic- 
tory. 

In 1898 our Company, publishing 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, had just ac- 
quired The Saturday Evening Post. 
Circulation of both magazines was 758,- 
000 copies per issue. In 1917 our three 
magazines sold 3,900,000 copies per is- 
sue. Today a combined total of 9,775,- 
000 people buy each issue of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Country Gentleman, and Jack 
and Jill. Multiply this figure perhaps 
by five for the total issue readership 
and remember that about 100,000 peo- 
ple earn their living in whole or in part 
through the activities of our Company. 
You can easily see how great is our 
influence in bringing victory to Amer- 
ica. 

I ask that you defend the position 
of magazines as wartime necessities 
whenever and wherever the opportun- 
ity comes. I hope that you will be 
forceful and vigorous in the defense 
of your publications and of your in- 
dustry. And if additional information 
is needed I hope you will let me know 
so that it can be supplied. 

We can’t all be Marines at Wake 
Island. We can’t all be building bomb- 
ing planes and tanks or serve in the 
Red Cross. But all of us at Curtis are 
“Marines in America’s cause” today, 
helping make this a stronger, braver 
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nation and helping repel fear, dis- 

unity, discontent and the other ene- 

mies of national welfare. 

*Taken with permission from “The Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin”, Vol. 31, No. 7, Feb- 
ruary, 1942, pp. 12-14. Letter to Curtis 


Publishing Company Employees, by 
President Walter D. Fuller. 


Back Again Are 


Annual Assets 


A column a month of novel and 
unique ideas from the 1942 Year- 
bock Contest entries __ beginning 
with this issue of The Review. 

Watch for them! 


Books 


THE LATIN KEY TO BETTER 
ENGLISH, by Archibald Hart and 
F. Harold Lejeune, E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York. $2. 


Words are the tools by which jour- 
nalists build their stories and a wide 
and extensive vocabularly by which 
colors, lights, and shades may be etch- 
ed deep into the consciousness of the 
reader is a priceless gift for the tal- 
ented; a goal to be achieved by the 
average man. 


The Latin Key to Better English may 
serve as a “refresher” to the former 
and as an invaluable aid and compan- 
ion to the latter. Written more for 
those who have never had Latin—and, 
we suspect, that means most of us— 
than for those who have been so for- 
tunate, the book is an improvement on 
the bulky and formidable thesaurus. 
By this we do not mean to say it is a 
substitute for the thesaurus any more 
than a first speller is a substitute for 
an unabridged dictionary. It provides 
us with more than four hundred Latin 
words which are the keys to thousands 
of English words. Borrowing a phrase 
from current political happenings, the 
authors have offered us priorities in 
vocabularly building. About pocket 
size, with plenty of sentences to illus- 
trate the meanings of the words, this 


Key may well be perused in spare mo- 
ments when not being thumbed at 


length as the paper is being made up. 


Annual Assets 


“Two members of the staff were 
especially interested in water coloring 
and were talented along that line, so 
we felt that that particular talent 
should be utilized in our book this 
year. We used these painted pages 
as our division sheets and in that way 
cut down on the number of pages of 
photographs. It was necessary to do 
this since prices had gone up this year 
and we wished to cut down on ex- 
penses. (Circulation, 125)”—The Har- 
vester, Reddick Community High, Red- 
dick, IIl. 


* * * 


“The whole graduating class is given 
an opportunity to take an active part 
in publishing our classbook by having 
each senior do the write-up for another 
senior. Some of these write-ups are, 
of course, revised by the editors, but 
they do add to the significance of the 
publication.”—Senior Yearbook 1942, 
Coxsackie High, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


* * * 


“We are very proud of our senior 
section this year. We think the full 
page cuts very attractive. It took much 
work as all of these were made with 
prominent Atlanta buildings as the 
background. Most of them had to be 
done on Sunday when traffic was not 
so heavy. Note our advertising sec- 
tion, too. We illustrated every ad at 
our expense if we could make the ad- 
vertiser let us. We made up for this 
expense by eliminating division pages.” 
—Facts and Fancies, Washington Sem- 
inary, Atlanta, Ga. 

* ok x 


“Our book was handled in the same 
manner that any modern advertising 
agency or printing plant would use. 
The book was planned by commercial 
art students. A complete layout was 
made of the entire book, first, includ- 
ing the cover. Photographs and copy 
were then provided to fit the layout 
and plates were made according to 
sizes indicated by the dummy.”—Flame 
and. Steel, Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * *” 


“We have developed the theme of 
the friendly school and the friendly re- 
lationship between student and teacher 
in our yearbook. Our students say that 
the relationship is real and friendly. 
The season arrangement of the book— 
Fall, Winter, Spring—is new with us, 
and we think the index which we used 
for the first time also goes a long way 
in improving the book.”—Spin-Drift, 
Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 


Monica, Cal. 
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Features of the 


Month — 


OME Serviceable Suggestions from The Patriot, Nathan Hale Junior High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Compiled by the staff of that publication under the direction of Miss Dorothy L. Shapleigh for use in their 
own school, these suggestions and illustrations were distributed during the course of a sectional meeting on 

features during the last state meeting of the Connecticut Scholastic Press Association. Other schools may well 


make use of these valuable “‘leads’’. 


General Features 


Interviews with pupils whose birth- 
days fall on holidays. 

The most courteous deeds of the 
month. 

Funny remarks in class. 

Distances around school. 

Facts of interest about your school. 
School history. 

Absence causes waste. 

Graduates’ stories. 

Health features from gym and 
cafeteria. 

Articles on special courses and 
clubs. 

What’s right in education? 
Twin’s life; special names; longest 
and shortest; duplicates in school. 
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TURNING BACK THE 
CALENDAR 


1933 New Britain was planning its 
tercentenary celebration. 


1934 Honor medals were awarded 
at graduation exercises. 


1935 Statistics showed an increase in 
number of people wearing glasses. 


1936 Nathan Hale 
championship. 


took baseball 


1937 Troop 21 took first place for 
a chemical exhibit and didn’t tell any- 
one. 


1938 Sunbonnet Sue was given. 


You Can’t Trust 
Weathervanes 


Donald Fitzgerald and Robert | 
Nelson, 8D, were appointed by | 
| their classmates to take the direc- 
| tion of the wind from the school 
| weather vane, in connection with 
studies being made by a 
| weather bureau. 

Day after day the boys sub- | 
mitted the same report, “North- | 
west.” After a considerable time, 

. the teacher informed the class that 
the weather vane had not moved | 
for three months. It was broken! | 


class 





December, 1942 


Columns and More Columns 


Nonsense columns 


1. Webster’s—Jr. High Edition—a 
column devoted to pupils’ defini- 
tions. 

I Know, But—a column devoted 
to our pet ideas, showing that 
every side has two arguments at 
least—but only one side has any 
that count. 

Suggestions for the Board of 
Education—elevators, answers with 
tests, share-your-notes campaign. 


When Inspiration Fails, Try This. 
Interviews 


1. Visiting celebrities—speakers, ath- 
letes, readers, actors. 
Faculty—guidance teachers, spe- 
cial subject teachers, interviews 
with old teachers on early schools, 
interviews with new teachers on in- 
terests. 

Board of Education—what do you 
think of ? 

Local celebrities—Mayor, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, doctor, dentist, 
lawyer,—vocational interviews. 
Pupils entering from other towns 
and cities. 

Students on vacations. 

Colorful local characters—news- 
boy, peanut vendor, etc. 
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Seasonal Stories 


Interviewing Santa Claus. 
Opening of school—bugs for bi- 
ology. 

Fall fashions. 

Seasons in styles. 

The most _ vividly-remembered 
Christmas. 


N 
bat “ag from Other Schools 


Wishing to know what the favorite 
entertainment of the school was, the 
office asked for a vote. The results 
showed that amateur hours are most 
popular; many of the pupils have taken 
part in such programs. Next came 
movies and the third choice was per- 
formances staged by magicians. 

The Wilsonian, Passaic, N. J. 

Seniors at Crosby High School are 
competing in a speaking contest for 
which the subject is “A High School 
Student Looks at America’s Place in 
the World Today.” 

The Argus, Waterbury, Conn. 

A special supplement of candid cam- 
era shots is the feature of the last issue 


of the Red and Gold at the Senior 
High School. 


Other Columns That Are Read 


1. Principal’s column. 
2. Chin-to-chin Chatter (homeroom 
notes and personals). 


3. N-E-W-S from Other Schools, 


and exchange column. 


| Hobby Riders | 


Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton?—well, Eleanor Crane has, for 
one. She has been collecting buttons 
for two years and now has over 200, 
including some from American Pa- 
triots’ clothing. She saves buttons 
from suits and dresses and even buys 
fancy ones sometimes. Some day she 
hopes to sell them to a museum. 

Just starting the hobby of collecting 
pictures of screen stars, Jennie DeDon- 
no, 9H, has over 100 of them. 


Echoes of Whispers 


C AULIFLOWERS and roses belong to the same family; so do panthers and 


kittens. 


But just think of cuddling a panther for a pet or sending cauli- 


flowers to the girl friend for an Easter corsage. 


NITED we stand, divided we fall, are words spoken by an American 


patriot. 


in the halls. 


EPORT that no tickets would be collected at 


with howls of joy. 
collected at the door. 


You will find this statement verified just by watching traffic 


a recent dance was met 


There was a catch to it, though, because money was 
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CSPA Files Stored 
Safely for Duration 


Not until peace reigns once more 
will a bound file of The School Press 
Review, official publication of the 
CSPA, be seen again. 


Columbia University appointed a 
committee of the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers to determine the most 
“valuable possessions” of the Univer- 
sity and to take steps for their safe- 
keeping for the duration of the war. 


Among the University treasures ‘has 
been placed a complete set of the 
Reviews since Vol. No. 1, April, 1925, 
made its bow the month after the first 
Convention was held on the Morning- 


side Campus. 


Following the practice established 
with the first number, these Reviews 
contain complete accounts of the work 
of the Association, its history and per- 
sonnel, the membership and award 
lists, and the Contest and Conven- 
tion reports. These represent in large 
measure the history and development 
of the school press field in the north- 
eastern part of the United States and 
the story of the many other press 
groups that have grown out of the 
mother organization. 


The volumes are safe from all ordi- 
nary and extraordinary events. While 
they are stored, the Association moves 
on with the added responsibilities of 
war time, making new records for in- 
clusion in the story of its work. Every 
student publication, likewise, should 
see that a complete file of its issues is 
stored safely not only from the dan- 
gers of war but from the ravages and 
vicissitudes of time. 


1941 Annuals, 1942 
Papers, Magazines at 
T. C. Library 


A copy of each newspaper and maga- 
zine entered in the 1942 Contest js 
filed in the stacks of the Teachers 
College Library at Columbia Univer- 
sity together with the 1941 yearbooks. 


For several years past it has been 
customary to keep the current publi- 
cations in the T. C. Library for the 
benefit of students of extra-curricular 
activities, particularly the regular and 
summer session classes of Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell, and for any others who 
care to keep abreast of student publi- 
cations. The CSPA collection affords 
an accurate cross-section of the lead- 
ing publications in this country. In 
past years it has included, also, papers 
from a number of foreign countries. 

These publications will remain in 
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their present location until the spring 
of 1943 when they will be exchanged 
for the new entries at that time. Un- 
fortunately, the library facilities do not 
permit the retention of the annual col- 
lections. As the members know, the 
Yale University Library takes the en- 
tire lot each fall. 

A complete file of newspapers, 
magazines and yearbooks, covering a 
period of several years, is on file at 
the American Antiquarian Society Li- 
brary at Worcester, Mass., one of the 
greatest periodical collections in the 
world. A full year’s collection is also 
on file in the Library of the Albany 
State Teachers College, Albany, N. Y. 

The members of the T. C. Library 
staff state that the collection is widely 
used at all times of the year. 


Bound volumes ot the School Press 
Review are presented annually to the 
Library of Congress and to the U. S. 
Office of Education, both in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


NGAEA “News Bulletin” 
Ran Typographical 
Contest Story 

Members of the National Graphic 


Arts Education Association were kept 


A FINE HOTEL... 


water $1.50 single. 





An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.50 per person. 


HOTEL 
cadstack Tkomas J. Kelly, Mg’. 


127 West 43rd Street - . 


informed of the progress of the CSPA- 
NGAEA Typographic Contests held 
in connection with the 18th Annual 
Contest and Convention. 


Through the courtesy of Fred J. 
Hartman, Educational Director of the 
National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, the story of the Contest ap- 
peared in the March News Bulletin 
and the results, together with a cut of 
the distinctive Certificate, awarded 
through the kind cooperation of the 
American Type Founders Department 
of Education, were featured in the 
April number. 


Through this estimable organization 
the juries for the determination of the 
winners of the Hand Set and the Typo- 
graphical Contests are secured and the 
results made known to the CSPA. Mr. 
John Backus, head of the Department 
of Education of the American Type 
Founders, is the person to whom the 
CSPA is indebted for the annual gift 
of the Certificates of Merit which go 
out to the winners of the Typographi- 
cal competition. 


The Association is indeed fortunate 
in having as friends such unusually 


good friends as Messrs. Hartman and 
Backus. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


New York City 
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The New..... 
PRIMER for 


Duplicated Publications 








. . is meeting the demand for a satisfactory 
guide to publishing the duplicated newspaper 
or magazine. 


..- includes the CSPA Newspaper and Maga- 
zine analytical score sheets and a check-list of 
common errors. 


36 pages, 8', x 11 inches, stapled cover of 
heavy stock 


35c to Members; Others, 50c 
Order from CSPA 


Style Books 

Proofreaders Cards . 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique 
Primer for Duplicated Publications (new) 
Bibliography for Student Publications 


Mimeograph Insets (for the duplicated publications) . 
Membership Pins—Gold Filled 


4, CSPA Membership Plaque for the school or office. . 


Order from:— 














Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 


Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 
eee 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 


base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 





CSPA “Aids” Are Helpful All The Time 


15c to Members; Others, 25c 
5c each; 6 for 25c 

35c to Members; Others, 50c 
35c to Members; Others, 50c 
35c to Members; Others, 50c 


Membership Electros (for printed publications—as long as supply lasts) 50c to Members 


10c to Members 
75c to Members 


(A suitable award for meritorious work by staff members.) 


$1.50 to Membet s 


(The CSPA Seal, embossed in colors on a bright metal background, framed in natural wood, 6% x 812). 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University |New York, N. Y. 
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jG Announcing 


THE 


Nineteenth Annual Contest 
FOR STUDENT 


Newspapers and Magazines 


* * 


DEADLINES 
NEWSPAPERS—January 13, 1943. MAGAZINES—February 3, 1943. 


All Elementary Publications—January 
* e * ” ” 


Special Contests Include . . . Typographical . . . Hand-Set . . . Lithographic 
. Literary .. . Fashion Column .. . All-Columbian .. . 


oe * + * - 
A >» VICTORY STAR for Outstanding Contributions to the War Effort with 


Special Awards for the AVIATION COLUMN . . . Both New Opportunities for 
Demonstrating Patriotism and Journalistic Skill. 


oo * - & > 4 


Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed on or about December 15. 
For further information, write 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY 
Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Nineteenth Annual Convention ... . March 11-12-13, 1943 








